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PROBLEMS OF THE ELEMENTARY 
GERMAN COURSE 

Whatever method the teacher of German may espouse, he will 
not deny that the direct method has stimulated German instruc- 
tion. It has made the old-fashioned grammatical grind unpopular ; 
it has placed connected prose, verse, idioms and proverbs in our 
elementary books; it has insisted on reading matter illustrative 
of German life; it has stressed the use of German in the class, 
giving a new impetus to the work in pronunciation; it has helped 
to shift language instruction from the old logical to the psychologi- 
cal basis. 

To minimize these positive gains would be both unjust and 
ungrateful* yet certain losses may have been sustained and 
progress in other directions may have been obviated. We of 
the teaching profession are a little too much inclined to adopt 
methods in a faddish way without critical analysis of what is 
involved, hence we sometimes "pour out the baby with the bath- 
water." 

That the introduction of connected reading matter is desirable 
no one will deny, but when extremists demand that connected 
reading begin in the first lesson, we may well remain doubtful. 
It is vital that the first reading be simple, both in construction 
and pronunciation, a condition that can not be met if connected 
reading is demanded at the outset. Such a course tumbles the 
beginner into a sea of troubles and discourages him unduly. 
Teachers of Latin have learned this to their sorrow. Elementary 
Latin books of the inductive type no longer base the first instruc- 
tion on the first sentence of Caesar's Commentaries. 

The healthy demand for connected prose has, however, been 
overstressed in other respects. The child does not learn its 
mother tongue by means of connected prose. Most conversation 
is not connected in the manner demanded by the methodologists. 
It is therefore not a violation of natural processes to offer discon- 
nected reading in language texts. A similar fallacy lies at the 
root of the demand that text-books limit themselves to complete 
sentences. We do not confine ourselves to complete sentences 
in life. Teachers who try to restrict their pupils to complete 
sentences in the class make their work ridiculously artificial. 

(102) 
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The child that is acquiring new linguistic material is constantly 
stressing individual words. Even when it uses complete sentences, 
it is stressing the individual word which it is trying to acquire. 
"It is black, it is' not red." By means of comparisons and con- 
trasts the child is continually stressing words, hence the German 
teacher who ignores word study is violating the principles followed 
instinctively by the child. The conclusion that we may safely 
reach is that the sentence should be stressed but not to the exclusion 
of the word. Similarly, connected prose should be encouraged, 
but not by ruling out individual sentences which serve legitimate 
aims of instruction. 

Common sense would dictate that an elementary course in a 
language should supply the words of common experience. This 
can be done easily if the course combines connected reading, 
individual sentences and vocabulary studies. If the course is 
confined to connected reading much of this common vocabulary 
must be ignored or the reading matter must be made so mechanical 
that the instruction loses all attractiveness. It is far more 
interesting to the pupil to study the names of the parts of the body 
than to read a connected account of the body. After the pupil 
has acquired a general fund of words in the elementary course, 
it is proper to stress connected reading more and more, but the 
teacher at no time should forget that word study is always valuable. 

The demand that the reading matter be illustrative of German 
life is wholesome. It is clearly wrong to occupy the pupil's 
time with Rumanian fairy tales or Italian novelettes in a short 
German course. But when the demand is made that the reading 
matter illustrative of German life be crowded into the elementary 
course, serious error is involved. The elementary course should 
present the language of common experience. This common 
experience is international. There is nothing peculiarly German 
about eating, drinking, sneezing, red, blue, apple, pear, arm and 
leg. To desert these basic things for the peculiarities of German 
life is putting the cart before the horse. It is also easy to over- 
stress the commonplaces of German life at the expense of the 
abiding things in German history and literature. 

The use of German in the class is certainly to be encouraged, 
but here also it is easy to confuse values. Not enough attention 
is paid to the difference between "Sprechubungen" and conversa- 
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tion. The former are rarely out of place, while it is very easy to 
overdo the latter. In many classes conversational drill has 
crowded out many things that are more important. The problem 
of the foreign language teacher in America is not identical with 
that of his colleagues in Belgium, Holland and Switzerland, 
where conversational facility must remain one of the prime aims. 
The student who gets a good foundation in grammar, who has 
had careful training in pronunciation, who has used the foreign 
language in drill exercises will not have much difficulty in acquir- 
ing conversational facility if the need for it should arise. For 
some time the chief need of the American student will remain 
an ability to read the foreign language intelligently. The method 
should be adapted to the needs of the vast majority, not the 
reverse. 

The new interest in pronunciation has not led to enough 
improvement in this part of the work. This is due to the fact 
that the teaching of pronunciation has largely remained imitative. 
It is true that the child learns by imitation and that the more 
mature student will continue to acquire most of his new sounds 
in this way, but real progress cannot be made till the teacher 
begins to handle the difficulties from the standpoint of the phoneti- 
cian. How little this is really done will become clear from the 
examination of almost any elementary text. Little or no attempt 
is made to grade the difficulties, yet even the novice in phonetics 
knows that "ich" is easier than "suchen" or "Madchen." 
Pronunciation can be taught in graded lessons, but if connected 
prose is demanded in the first lesson such a reasonable course 
must practically be abandoned. 

The direct method seemed to give promise that the old logical 
teaching of language would be abandoned for a more psychological 
procedure. On this score the results have been disappointing, 
because the language teacher too often followed men like Gouin 
and the language masters whose psychology was unsound. Quite 
often also very good psychological principles were misapplied. 
Psychology does teach us that the child learns its language uncon- 
sciously, but that does not mean that the adolescent should be 
taught by the method that the baby follows. Every educated 
man uses his mother tongue consciously, hence it is somewhat 
absurd to abandon the theoretical study of foreign languages. 
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The error that teachers of language made was that they went 
to the wrong source of inspiration. Linguistic research was being 
placed on a sound psychological basis by such men as Paul, Sievers, 
Seiler, Hildebrand, Vietor, Hempl and Curme. The work of 
these men proved that language study could be made rational, 
but the result of the seminar could not be utilized in the elementary 
work without adaptation. Grimm's and Verner's laws are not 
for immature minds, yet the work of the philologists fairly teems 
with possibilities for the elementary teacher, if he will take the 
pains to apply what he has learned or should learn. 

A few of the more important innovations that might come by 
following the lead of philological research may be mentioned: 

A. The work in pronunciation can be graded and difficulties 
of pronunciation can be obviated by a scientific procedure. 

B. The work in grammar may be graded so that the learner 
proceeds from the known to the unknown by gradual and well 
defined steps. 

C. The grammatical study can be rationalized by introducing 
easy historical grammar. 

D. The work in German can be correlated with the work in 
Latin and English. Since English and German are sister dialects 
the lessons in German can be constructed upon review lessons in 
English. 

E. The rationalizing of things that are taught by rote. In 
this connection the teaching of gender and the plural of mono- 
syllabic nouns is most interesting. The elementary teacher 
seems to have given up all efforts to help the learner. He is 
told to memorize in spite of the fact that philology teaches that 
there is a reason for every gender and every plural. We may not 
know all of these reason's, but it is our duty to make an honest 
attempt to find them and to convey them to the learner, whenever 
the explanation is not more difficult than the fact. 

On the question of gender a stately literature is at our command. 
Grimm, Brugmann, Seiler, Hildebrand and a series of mono- 
graphs on the gender of loan-words supply the principles which 
must govern the teacher in this work. Before scientific principles 
had been worked out, teachers explained gender in a most ludicrous 
way. They asserted that "Gabel" was feminine because it had 
two lips and a sharp tongue, that "Tisch" was masculine because 
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the word had a strong sound. No sane teacher will advocate 
a return to such expedients. It is possible to explain the gender 
of "Gabel" on the principle that the fork was small as compared 
with the spoon, which was masculine by contrast. This prin- 
ciple has been backed up by enough examples to make it thoroughly 
plausible. "Tisch" is masculine because "discus" is masculine. 
Of course the teacher should have enough insight into linguistics 
to know that such principles are not to be applied in the manner 
of the multiplication table. 

In the teaching of the plural of monosyllabic nouns, a similar 
problem confronts us. Masculine and feminine monosyllabic 
nouns form their plurals in "e," neuters in "er." But this rule 
has so many exceptions that we commonly misstate the rule and 
have practically ceased to teach the plurals of these nouns. The 
pupil looks them up individually and promptly forgets them. 
It is clear that we cannot introduce elementary pupils into the 
mysteries of "Stammbildungslehre," yet an alternative remains 
for us. From the researches on these nouns it becomes quite 
clear that nouns are held in a given group or are shifted from 
one group to another by analogy. This offers the teacher a 
golden opportunity, for analogies assist in memorizing. "Rand" 
forms its plural in "er" because it is associated with "Band." This 
is not only plausible, it is sound philologically. It does not tell 
the whole story, but the elementary teacher is not required to do 
that. The analogy has helped the learner to rationalize a gram- 
matical fact and to learn the words "Rand" and "Band" which 
form the nucleus of an important idiom. The pupil may forget 
all of this valuable information, but he will retain the conscious- 
ness that language is a rational thing and he will be willing to work 
on linguistic problems in the future. 

The successful teacher remains alert to mere teaching devices, 
but he is in constant danger of magnifying such devices till they 
vitiate the character of his work. This is the danger that con- 
fronts the profession at present. It has been running after 
the devices of the language masters till it has lost sight of the 
larger ideals of linguistic training. Suspicious of the old logic 
it has followed the pseudo-psychology of methodologists instead 
of studying the results of linguistic research which rests on a 
reasonably sound psychological basis. 
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The philologists teach that there is a reason for every linguistic 
phenomenon, that there is no 'irregularity' in language. In 
sharp contrast with this fact, language teaching is steadily drifting 
into mimicry and memorizing. This is due to the fact that 
the teacher's mind is not directed in the right channel. It is not 
enough to teach that a noun is in the mixed declension, the pupil 
should find out how this mixed declension became possible. 
It is wrong to ask a child to commit the principal parts of "salzen," 
when it is easy to explain how the imperfect tense became regular. 
There is no excuse for teaching the irregular forms of "haben" 
without some attempt to clear up the contracted forms. Some 
help may even be given on the present tense of "sein," with the 
result that the pupil's work will become more intelligent. This 
does not involve mathematical reasoning, but it does involve 
linguistic reasoning and hence serves the highest aims of the 
language teacher. 

The language teacher should remember the larger educational 
problem in this connection. The old prescribed curriculum has 
been abandoned. Latin and Greek are no longer required in 
many schools. The classical instruction did yield training, 
although it was open to the criticism of placing too much stress 
on old logical fallacies. Now the modern languages are taking 
the place of the classical languages and it becomes the duty of 
the modern language teacher to supply rational linguistic train- 
ing. Unless the teacher is thoroughly alert to this situation, the 
pupils may sustain a very serious loss. 

That the danger hinted at is very real, becomes apparent from 
the mistakes that teachers of German commonly make when 
they approach the simplest grammatical problems. For a genera- 
tion linguists have objected to the old terms weak and strong 
as applied to verbs. They are incorrect and misleading, hence 
unpedagogical; yet many German teachers are so little in touch 
with grammatical problems that they do not see why the terms 
new and old are to be preferred. Similarly the principle that a 
short word generally precedes a long word in a German sentence 
is a commonplace of syntactical research. Not only have teachers 
failed to make use of this principle, but they still do not realize 
that it has been worked out. 

But the worst tendency of recent years has been the practice 
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of isolating German instead of correlating it. Most of the pupils 
do know some. English and a few have had some Latin. It would 
seem not unreasonable that the teacher of German should keep 
this in mind and proceed from the unknown to the known in his 
instruction. If he will examine the facts, he will find that German 
grammar can be based on review exercises in English grammar 
with the result that many things are cleared up for the learner. 
But the interest in devices has gone so far that the teacher of 
German does not realize that inversion, for instance, is common 
to English and German. Many a teacher of German is quite 
ignorant of the fact that the accusative is allowed after the verb 
"to be" in English, hence it is not surprising that pupils are not 
being introduced into English-German relations. 

If our teachers of German had kept these things in mind a 
little more, it would not be quite so easy to drop German from 
the curriculum at present. If the study of German is to have 
cultural value it must not only appeal to the intelligence of the 
pupil, it must be woven into the fabric of our American curriculum 
in a more fundamental way. Language instruction must once 
more face about. It will not go back to the methods of a genera- 
tion ago. It will retain the substantial gains that have been made. 
It will try to retain its new buoyancy and enthusiasm, but it will 
strive to become more intelligent, more truly educative. 

Paul H. Grummann. 
University of Nebraska. 



